If  ttie  USSR  Really  Changes 

Most  of  the  Arab  and  Israel  press  have  welcomed  the  forth¬ 
coming:  Bisenhower-Khrushchev  exchange.  But  there’s  an  inter¬ 
esting  reservation  in  a  frank  editorial  published  Aug.  6  by  AUDifa 
of  Jordan,  which  holds  that  U.S.-USSR  agreement  “may  affect  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  Arabs  more  than  any  other  peoples. 

is  the  duty  of  the  Arabs  to  csrefully  obserre  the  deTelopment 
of  the  sitnstion  ...  so  that  if  ssrecsient  is  reached  between  Rnsais 
and  America,  the  Arabs  will  at  least  see  to  it  that  this  agreement  is 
not  reached  at  their  expense  and  to  Israel’s  benefit. ...  It  is  natnral  for 
the  Arabs  to  worry  alxmt  the  afreement  between  the  two  states  both  of 
whom  are  known  to  sympathise  with  Israd,”  the  paper  says. 

Bombs  and  Berlin — ^not  the  Near  East — will  probably  top  the 
agenda  of  the  talks.  The  United  States  will  be  reluctant  to  project 
\  any  discussion  which  would  pave  the  way  for  Soviet  demands  that 
'  we  abandon  vital  bases  in  Iran  and  Turkey. 

Moreover,  the  skeptics  recall  that  the  1956  summit  conference  in 
Geneva  provided  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  psychological  cover  for 
'  the  Soviet  Union’s  arms  deal  with  President  Nasser  and  its  penetra- 
\  tion  of  the  Near  East.  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  talking  peace  and  ship¬ 
ping  tanks. 

• 

^  But,  whether  or  not  the  Near  East  is  on  the  agenda,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  any  relaxation  of  global  tensions  will  affect  regional 
conflict  in  that  area.  Indeed,  some  observers  believe  that  a  change 
is  already  taking  place — ^that  both  powers  are  already  modifying 
tactics,  if  not  objectives,  in  what  was,  for  many  months,  the  hottest 
front  on  the  cold  war.  T^e  Soviet  Union  does  not  seem  to  be  pressing 
so  hard  for  domination  in  Baghdad  and  Cairo.  And  the  United 
States,  once  the  advocate  of  regional  pacts  and  defense  arrangements, 
no  longer  entreats  the  Arab  states  to  adhere  overtly  to  the  West. 

• 

The  Arab  commentator  who  writes  that  both  the  United  States 
I  and  the  USSR  sympathize  with  Israel  knows  better,  for  he  hears  the 
anti-Israel  broadcasts  from  Moscow.  But  there  is  ground  for  his 
apprehension. 

For  doubtless  he  remembers  that  the  most  dynamic  progress  in 
the  Palestine  discussions  at  the  UN  was  made  in  1947  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  working  and  voting  to¬ 
gether.  The  prospects  of  settlement  vanished  and  relations  deterior¬ 
ated  as  the  cold  war  paralyzed  the  parties  into  postures  of  frozen 
hostility.  The  conflict  between  the  Great  Powers  led  to  competition 
[  in  appeasement.  The  UN  was  all  but  stultified  as  the  Soviet  veto  was 
‘  used  mechanicaUy  and  cynically  to  shield  Arab  belligerence  from  UN 
rebuke.  But  the  Arabs  know  that  if  both  Moscow  and  Washington 
[  begin  to  vote  on  Arab-Israel  issues  on  their  merits,  the  UN  may 
'  regain  its  effectiveness  as  a  peace-making  instniment 
-  The  first  test  could  come  if  Israel  again  turns  to  the  UN  in 
her  fight  for  freedom  of  shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Nasser’s 
illegal  blockade  could  be  swiftly  ended  if  the  Soviet  Union  stopped 
;  using  its  veto  to  protect  him  and  if  both  Washington  and  Moscow 
joined  in  strong  reaffirmation  and  enforcement  of  the  1951  UN 
\  Security  Council  decision. 

Another  factor  may  work  for  an  easing  of  the  situation.  Oil 
i  finds  in  Africa  can  liberate  the  West  from  dependence  on  the  Arab 
oil  producing  countries.  (See  the  Analysis.) 

If  oil  abdicates  as  the  dominant  economic  power  in  the  Near  East 
— and  if  Great  Power  political  rivalry  begins  to  diminish — ^there  is 
^  hope  for  the  co-existence  and  cooperation  which  the  region  so 
desperately  needs. 

J'* 
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Showdown  on  Suoz.  Israel  won’t  ac¬ 
cept  President  Nasser’s  restrictions  on 
her  shipping  in  the  Suez  and  will  protest 
to  the  UN,  Foreign  Minister  Golda 
Meir  announced  Aug.  13. 

Early  this  year,  the  UAR  resumed 
its  pre-19S7  blockade,  seizing  cargoes 
bound  to  and  from  Israel  even  when 
carried  in  non-Israel  ships.  The  Inge 
Toft,  a  Danish  freighter,  was  stopp^ 
May  21st  and  detained  at  Port  Said. 

UN  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  went  to  Cairo  and  a  face-saving 
compromise  was  discussed.  It  was  re¬ 
port^  that  Nasser  would  allow  ship¬ 
ping  to  and  from  Israel  provid^ 
neither  the  cargoes  nor  the  ships  be¬ 
longed  to  Israel  at  the  time  they  passed 
through  the  canal  (that  is,  sUpments 
from  Haifa  would  be  f.o.b.  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  Haifa  c.i.f.)  and  provid^ 
there  was  no  publicity. 

After  long  study,  the  Israel  Cabinet 
branded  Nasser’s  complicated  condi¬ 
tions  a  “flagrant  violation”  of  UN  deci¬ 
sions  which  the  UN  could  not  “pass 
over  in  silence.” 

Some  Washington  officials  were  hope¬ 
ful  that  a  compromise  could  be  worked 
out,  avoiding  a  UN  showdown  which 
mig^t  again  estrange  Cairo  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  U.S.  aid  to  Nasser  has  been 
increasing,  and  the  World  Bank  has 
been  considering  a  $40  million  loan 
to  enlarge  the  Suez  Canal. 

fiofug— 1.  Arab  resistance  to  refugee 
resettlement  proposals  will  again  strike 
a  discordant  note  when  the  UN  As¬ 
sembly  reconvenes  this  fall.  The  new 
Hammarskjold  plan  for  the  absorption 
of  the  Palestinian  refugees  in  and  by 
the  oil-supported  Arab  economies  will 
be  the  issue.  But,  the  Palestine  Arab 
Congress,  led  by  Dr.  Fayez  Al-Sayegh, 
former  No.  1  Arab  propagandist  in  the 
United  States,  has  drafted  a  counter¬ 
program  for  adoption  by  the  Arab 
Leaj^e  governments.  Congress, 

(Turn  the  page) 
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ANALYSIS^  ^  Oil  No 


Nikita  Khrushchev  once  told  an 
Egyptian  journalist:  “Middle  East  oil 
is  the  West’s  most  vulnerable  spot" 

But  recent  spectacular  oil  strikes, 
promising  enormous  increases  in  the 
world’s  oil  production,  have  challenged 
this  old  theme  of  Arab  propaganda.  A 
buyers’  market  is  exposing  the  vulnera¬ 
bility  of  the  producer  rather  than  the 
consumer  countries. 

After  World  War  II,  two  main  supply 
centers,  the  Caribbean,  headed  by  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  and  the  Persian  Gulf—Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iraq  and  (non-Arab) 
Iran — accounted  for  about  90  percent 
of  all  the  oil  entering  international 
trade.  Traditional  suppliers  were  con¬ 
suming  their  own  production  and  the 
United  States  became  a  net  importer  by 
1948.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Rumania 
could  barely  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Western  Eun^  rapidly  switched 
from  American  to  Middle  Eastern  oil 
and,  on  the  eve  of  the  Suez  crisis,  was 
importing  77  p>ercent  of  its  oil — 2,100,- 
000  out  of  2,700,(XX)  barrels — from  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  Of  this,  a>  >ut 
1,400,000  barrels  were  transp  .led 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  while  the  rest 
was  pumped  to  the  Mediterranean 
throu^  pipelines  in  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
Illusion  of  Powor.  Little  wonder  that 
Arab  leaders  began  to  believe  they 
could  bring  the  West  to  its  knees  by 
manipulating  the  flow  of  oil. 

Chief  among  them.  President  Nasser 
of  the  UAR  in  his  Philosophy  of  the 


R&volution  (1953)  wrote  in  glowing 
terms  of  oil  as  a  major  “source  of 
strength”  for  the  Arab  world  in  its 
struggle  against  “imperialism.” 

Nasser  put  the  King  Oil  policy  to  its 
first  test  in  the  1956  crisis  by  blocking 
the  canal  and  causing  his  Syrian  ally  to 
blow  up  the  pipelines. 

Often  in  history,  monopolies  over¬ 
reach  themselves,  and  their  threat  is 
blunted  when  put  to  the  test  and  ex¬ 
posed  as  ineffective.  After  the  initial 
shock  caused  by  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  normal  supplies,  tanker  fleets  were 
re-routed  and  the  shut-in  capacity  of 
the  (Z^bbean  and  U.S.  sources  was 
released,  more  than  compensating  for 
the  loss  from  Arab  sources. 

Western  Europe  secured  its  needed 
oil,  and  a  recent  study,  "Implications 
and  Lessons  of  the  Suez.  Crisis,” 
observes: 

“So  smooth  did  the  supply  pro¬ 
gram  run  from  February  1957  on¬ 
ward  that  .  .  .  there  was  every 
indication  Uiat  Europe  would  be 
able  to  face  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  without  any  serious  effect  on 
general  industrial  activity  even  if 
&e  Suez  Canal  remained  out  of 
use.” 

By  April  1957,  however,  the  Suez 
Canal  was  reopened  to  traffic. 


Longer  A  Threat 


Despite  the  lesson  of  Suez,  President 
Nasser  still  believes  in  his  book.  As 
recently  as  Aug.  4,  he  pointed  to  oil  as 
the  source  of  Arab  power  in  a  speech 
be  made  before  the  Teachers  Union: 
“Conaidering  that  we  have  wealth 
and  oil,  this  oil  should  not  become 
a  reason  for  occupying  and  domi¬ 
nating  ns,  because  from  the  oil 
they  benefit  as  well  as  the  Arabs. 
As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  oil 
is  the  motivating  force  for  all  their 
factories  and  armies.  If  this  oil 
stops  (lowing,  then  their  factories 
and  cars  will  stop  and  the  armies 
will  become  scraps  of  iron  with  no 
life  in  them.” 

And  then  Nasser  went  on  to  say: 

“We  saw  how  in  1956,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  was  closed,  the  cars  and 
the  factories  in  Europe  came  to  a 
standstill  and  how  life  in  all  the 
world  was  affected.” 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Suez  crisis 
was  not  a  true  test  of  Europe’s  ability 
to  get  along  without  Arab  oil,  since  the 
producing  companies  did  not  withhold 
their  oil.  Shrinkage  in  deliveries  was 
caused  not  by  the  producers,  like  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Kuwait,  but  by  the 
transit  countries,  Egypt  and  Syria.  This, 
however,  only  emphasizes  that  Arab 
producing  countries  have  a  stake  in  the 


UN  Estimates  of  Oil  Revenue  in  the  Middle  East 


Year 

Kuwait 

(Millions  of 
Saudi  Arabia  Iraq 

dollars) 

Qatar  Bahrein 

Iran 

(non~Arab) 

Total 

1956 

306 

283 

193 

38 

8 

152 

980 

1957 

365 

291 

137 

44 

6 

214 

1,057 

1958 

415 

304 

237 

60 

6 

246 

1,269 
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representing  seven  Arab  states,  met  in 
Lebanon  early  in  August.  The  Con¬ 
gress  proposes: 

1.  UNRWA  drop  all  its  resettle¬ 
ment  operations  and  become  pri¬ 
marily  a  relief  agency. 

2.  The  anncy’s  budmt  be  made 
part  of  the  overair  UN  budget, 
rather  than  a  separate  program 
to  “remove  the  refugee  question 
from  politics  in  the  U.S.  and 
UN.” 

8.  The  Assembly  implement  past 
resolutions  on  the  return  of 
refugees  to  their  homes. 

However,  the  Arab  League  is  far  from 
unified  on  the  refugee  problem.  Leba¬ 
non’s  Pierre  Gemayel,  Minister  of  Labor 
and  Christian  Falange  leader,  warned 
that  “unless  Arab  leaders  swiftly  find  a 
constructive  solution,  Lebanon  may 
have  to  go  its  own  way.” 

Meanwhile,  extremists  talk  of  arming 


Arab  refugees  and  proclaiming  a  sep¬ 
arate  Palestinian  government  in  Gaza 
to  advocate  refugee  claims  and  also  to 
justify  President  Nasser’s  renewed  ob¬ 
struction  of  Israel  shipping. 

Nuighbors.  The  UAR  finally  reopened 
the  frontiers  between  Syria  and  Jordan 
closed  since  last  June  6.  And  from 
Amman,  King  Hussein  has  announced 
that  Jordan  would  reestablish  relations 
with  the  UAR  this  month.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  renewed  friendship  with  Britain, 
Cairo,  meanwhile,  has  lifted  the  ban  on 
cricket,  ruling  that  the  game  is  not  “es¬ 
sentially  British.” 

More  Freodom.  Israel  has  relaxed  its 
curb  on  Arab  citizens.  By  Cabinet  de¬ 
cision,  Arabs  will  be  permitted  to  travel 
freely  during  the  day  to  most  major 
communities.  Ortain  security  mea¬ 
sures,  however,  will  remain  in  force  in 
areas  considered  dangerous  because  of 
the  continued  Arab  war. 

Iraq.  Premier  Abdul  Karim  Al-Kas- 


sem  is  taking  strong  action  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  “anarchists”  (Iraqi  euphemism 
for  Conununists)  who  are  accused  of 
the  Kirkuk  massacre  last  month,  where. 
Premier  Kassem  charges,  79  were  killed 
—40  of  them  buried  alive. 

Just  Justice.  Punishment  in  Saudi 
Arabia  is  now  tempered  with  mercy. 
NANA  reports  that  from  now  on  a 
thiefs  hand  will  not  be  severed  with  a{ 
hatchet.  Surgeons  will  operate  with! 
anesthetics.  Women  who  commit  adul¬ 
tery  will  no  longer  be  stoned  to  death 
Instead,  they’ll  shot. 

Plotters  on  Trial.  Gen.  Sadek  Shara'a, 
former  Jordanian  chief  of  staff,  and  17 
others,  are  now  standing  trial  in  Am-j 
man,  for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the! 
government  in  favor  of  a  republic  while 
King  Hussein  was  on  his  world  tour 
last  March.  Hussein,  however,  had 
prior  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  or¬ 
dered  Sharaa  rdong  on  the  tour  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him. 
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continued  flow  of  their  oil  to  Western 
markets.  Despite  their  sympathy  with 
Egypt  and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  these  coimtries  could  not  af¬ 
ford  the  luxury  of  denying  Europe  their 
oil  because  it  would  have  meant  catas¬ 
trophe  for  themselves. 

On  top  of  all  this,  it  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  in  Iran  and  Iraq,  which 
have  other  sources  of  income,  oil  royal¬ 
ties  account  for  more  than  70  percent 
of  all  government  revenues;  and  in  the 
desert  countries  of  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Qatar,  oil  revenues  are  the 
only  source  of  government  income. 
Thanks  to  oil,  the  nomadic  and  primi¬ 
tive  society  of  Arabia  became  largely 
urbanized  in  a  scant  13  years.  The 
stoppage  of  oil  money  would  send  the 
clock  reeling  back  13  centuries. 

Oil  Glut— But  the  major  new  fact  is  that 
oil  is  busting  out  all  over.  The  balance 
of  dependency  is  shifting  completely. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  oil 
strikes.  Here  are  major  developments: 

H  USSR:  The  Soviet  bloc  has  no 
need  of  Arab  oil.  The  vast  expanse  of 
oil  activity  in  Russia,  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  Rumania,  enables  the  bloc  to 
penetrate  Western  oil  markets.  Sales 
of  Russian  and  Rumanian  oil  in  19S9 
to  non-Communist  countries  will  reach 
100  million  barrels,  doubling  the  1957 
figure,  and  will  increase  speedily  if 
Russia’s  oil  production  doubles  by  1965 
in  accordance  with  the  seven-year  plan. 

K  Iran:  In  August  1956,  the  National 
Iranian  Oil  Company  struck  a  gusher 
at  Qum  in  central  Iran  outside  the 
promising  Persian  Gulf  geological  area 
— the  first  major  oil  strike  in  the  Middle 
East  by  a  company  not  belonging  to 
the  international  petroleum  cartel.  Its 
impact  on  world  markets  will  be  felt 
when  the  oil  of  the  land-locked  Qum 
field  can  be  pumped  to  the  Turkish 
coast  through  the  1,000-mile  pipeline 
to  be  constructed  under  an  agreement 
negotiated  between  Iran  and  Turkey  in 
November  1958 — the  first  major  pipe¬ 
line  in  the  Middle  East  not  crossing 
Arab  territory. 

H  Sahara:  All  evidence  indicates  that 
Sahara’s  subsoil  may  contain  one  of  the 
world’s  major  oil  reservoirs.  With  the 
exploration  companies  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  Sahara  and  French 
Gabon,  oil  production  is  expected  to 
hit  180,000  barrels  per  day  next  year; 
360,000  barrels  by  1961  when  a  second 


pipeline  will  be  opened;  580,000  barrela 
by  1962;  700,000  by  1963;  and  one  mil¬ 
lion  by  196S. 

France  is  determined  that  Sahara 
oil  will  have  a  priority  in  that  country, 
which  means  that  the  Sahara  will  ^ 
supplying  all  France’s  needs  by  1962. 
Since  90  percent  of  French  crude  oil 
imports  now  originate  in  the  Middle 
East,  Sahara  oil  may  begin  to  cost 
Middle  East  govenunents  close  to  $100 
million  in  1961. 

France  is  expected  to  save  some 
$300  million  annually  in  hard  currency. 

H  Libya:  The  Near  East  Report  of 
June  15,  1959  carried  a  brief  item: 
“Standard  Oil  has  discovered  oil  in 
commercial  quantities  in  Libya 
which  may  revolutionize  power  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  Near  East.” 

That  may  prove  to  be  the  under¬ 
statement  of  the  year.  That  oil  strike, 
bringing  in  17,500  barrels  a  day  in  a 
field  just  100  miles  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  may  provide  Europe  with  a 
huge  service  station  almost  at  its  door¬ 
step,  saving  the  expense  of  long  pipe¬ 
lines,  distant  tanker  trips,  expensive 
Suez  Canal  tolls. 

Thus,  the  free  world  is  producing  oil 
faster  than  it  can  consume  it.  It  was 
using  17  million  barrels  a  day  in  1958 
and  its  spare  capacity  was  five  million. 
And  new  wells  are  spudded  every  day. 
Softor  Words.  These  developments 
have  had  a  sobering  influence  on  the 
protagonists  of  extreme  policies.  A 
striking  example  of  this  trend  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Arab  Oil  Conference  in 
Cairo  last  April.  The  conferees  cold- 
shouldered  radical  nationalization  pro¬ 
posals,  and  adopted  moderate  resolu¬ 
tions. 

Another  example  is  the  restraint 
shown  by  the  new  Iraqi  regime  with 
regard  to  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company 
(owned  by  British,  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can  concerns).  In  an  iconoclastic 
mood,  the  new  Iraqi  rulers  did  not 
hesitate  to  withdraw  from  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  Pact,  to  sever  the  old-established 
ties  with  the  sterling  zone,  or  to  nullify 
military  and  economic  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  But  with  respect  to 
the  oil  concessions  sweet  reasonableness 
prevailed.  “Brethren”  —  said  Gen. 
Kassem  on  July  14,  referring  to  his 
negotiations  with  the  oil  companies — 
“we  shall  abide  by  all  the  conventions, 
treaties  and  agreements.” 

Implications.  If  these  trends  continne, 
the  political  bargaining  power  of  the 
UAR  must  inevitably  decline,  for  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Syrian  pipeline 
will  no  longer  be  vital. 

Moreover,  Israel  is  building  a  16-inch 
pipeline  from  Eilat  to  Haifa  which  will 
link  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
another  route  to  bypass  the  Suez  Canal. 


On  Aug.  5  Israel’s  parliament  granted 
a  10-year  lease  to  an  investment  syndi¬ 
cate  led  by  Edmond  de  Rothschild  of 
France.  [Just  84  years  ago,  the  British 
branch  of  the  same  Rothschild  famUy 
helped  England  finance  the  purchase  of 
44  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  was  liquidated  by  the 
free-spending  Khedive  Ismail  of  Egypt] 
President  Nasser  is  not  likely  to  be 
downgraded  withont  a  struggle.  De¬ 
feated  in  his  efforts  to  win  control  over 
the  oil  of  distant  Iraq  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  may  now  be  expected  to  turn 
West  and  bring  political  pressure  on 
King  Idris  I  for  the  annexation  ot  the 
vast  oil  oasis  on  his  western  frontier. 
One-fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
Libya  may  prove  to  be  the  solntion  to 
President  Nasser’s  explosive  ovmr-popu- 
lation  problem. 

The  Libyan  sand  box  is  now  one  of 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 
About  1,200,000  people  are  spread  over 
its  huge  expanse — less  than  two  every 
square  mile.  Their  per  capita  gross 
national  product  is  only  $98  a  year. 

In  the  past,  Libya  has  stood  with  the 
West.  The  former  Italian  colony  has 
received  almost  $200  ntjUion  in  sub¬ 
ventions  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  We  have  a  valuable 
base  at  Wheelus,  near  Tripoli.  But  oil 
revenues  may  now  emancipate  Libya 
from  its  dependence  on  subventions  for 
the  base  and  other  economic  aid. 

Libya  now  has  many  Egyptian  teach¬ 
ers  and  officials.  The  Cairo  radio  is 
popular.  Chauvinism  and  xenophobia 
are  bound  to  rise  as  the  country  be¬ 
comes  richer.  Unless  Nasser  has 
changed — as  some  people  think — he  / 
will  now  direct  a  propaganda  campaign  / 
against  the  Wheelus  base  in  a  recrudes-/ 
cence  of  Egyptian  imperialism.  Morel 
than  anything  else,  Nasser  wants  oil  fon 
the  power  and  wealth  it  means.  * 

• 

Foreign  policy  experts  are  conscious 
of  the  change  in  relationships  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  recent  discoveries. 

Thus,  George  F.  Kennan,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  on  May  12,  1959,  said: 

“.  .  .  But  it  does  seem  to  me  there 
has  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  powers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Middle  Eastern  oil,  a 
groater  coordination  of  their  poli¬ 
cies  toward  the  oil-producing  coun¬ 
tries— of  their  importing  policies, 
in  particular — ^witn  a  view  to  de¬ 
veloping  »  collective  Western  bar¬ 
gaining  power  vis-a-vis  these  oil- 
producing  countries  which  would 
permit  us  to  take  a  stronger  line 
with  them.” 

As  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
coordination  has  or  can  be  developed. 
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$50  Million  Soarot 

The  Department  of  State  has  never 
publicly  disclosed  the  amount  of  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Iraq  from  1955  until  the 
Baghdad  coup  ended  our  arms  ship¬ 
ments  in  1958 — although,  it  is  no  se¬ 
cret,  to  Moscow,  since  Soviet  officers 
have  been  riding  around  Baghdad  in 
American  jeeps  for  many  months. 

First  disclosure  of  the  amount  came 
from  Sen.  Allen  J.  EUender  (D-La.) 
who  used  the  figure  $50  million  in  a 
Senate  speech  July  2.  Opposing  the 
Mutual  Security  Program,  he  warned, 
**. . .  that  hardware  may  be  used  against 
us  at  some  future  date.” 

Chong*  In  U.S.  Policy 

The  Iraqi  coup  ended  American  ef¬ 
forts  to  win  any  of  the  Arab  states  into 
security  arrangements  within  the  free 
world.  In  a  striking  change  of  tactics, 
our  government  is  now  accepting  Arab 
neutralism  as  something  to  be  com¬ 
mended. 

The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  of 
July  27,  1959  carried  the  text  of  an 
address  made  by  Ambassador  Robert 
McClintock  before  the  Lebanese  Politi¬ 
cal  Science  Society  at  Beirut  He  re¬ 
called  that  the  United  States  adopted 
a  policy  of  neutrality  when  it  was  a  new 
nation,  and  “contributed  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  nation  to  the  intema- 
^tional  law  of  neutrality.”  He  continued: 

“American  respect  for  politics  of 

\non-alinement  Is  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  if  neutral  countries  re¬ 
main  really  neutral  they  will  be 
able  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
international  communism  or  any 
other  *ism'  that  threatens  their  in¬ 
dependence.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  aim  of  this  policy  of  respect  for 
non-alinement  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Efisenhower  Doctrine,  which 
j  is  to  help  free  countries  to  prevent 
I  the  encroachment  of  international 
communism.  If  the  neutral  new 
'  countries  succeed  in  maintaining' 
an  aheolute  neutrality,  communism 
I  irill  be  bsored.  The  need,  however, 

I  is  for  policies  of  *positive  neutral- 
i^  to  be  poaitivdy  *neotral'.” 

MSA  Ain*ndin*nt 

Twenty-one  Senators  joined  in  co- 
q>oosoring  an  amendment  to  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Appropriations  bill  to  put 
Congress  on  record  opposing  aid  to 
countries  which  discriminate  against 
Americans  on  the  grounds  oi  race  and 
religion.  This  measure  is  aimed,  among 
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other  things,  at  the  exclusion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  soldiers  from  the  American 
base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  amendment 
was  originally  offered  by  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (D-Oreg.)  when  the  Authoriza¬ 
tion  was  debated  and  lost  47  to  43. 

Senators  Morse,  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R- 
N.Y.)  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R- 
N.Y.)  urged  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  Aug.  12,  to  write 
the  statement  into  the  bill.  Earlier,  Sen. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (Calif.),  Republican 
whip,  announced  his  support  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Sen.  Leverett  ^tonstall  (R- 
Mass.),  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  told  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  he  sup¬ 
ports  the  principles  of  the  suggest^ 
amendment 

The  21  Senators,  in  addition  to  Morse, 
Javits  and  Keating,  include:  E.  L.  Bart¬ 
lett  (D- Alaska),  J.  Glenn  Beall  (R-Md.), 
Clifford  P.  CaM  (R-NJ.),  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  (D-Conn.),  Paul  H.  Douglas  CD- 
Ill.),  Qair  Engle  (D-Calif.),  EnuMt 
Gruening  (D- Alaska),  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D-Mich.),  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.),  Hn- 
krt  H.  Humphrey  (D-Minn.),  Warrai 
G.  Magnuson  (D-Waah.),  Frank  E. 
Moss  (D-Utah),  James  EL  Murray  (D- 
Mont),  Richaid  L.  Nenberger  (D- 
Oreg.),  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.), 
Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.),  Hugh 
Scott  (R-Pa.),  and  Stephen  M.  Young 
(D-Ohio).  ^ 

i 

Suez  Challang*  1 

“Our  government  must\  determine  to 
deal  with  the  present  crisis  about  the 
transit  shipping  through  th^  Suez  Canal 
and  not  to  temporize  with  |t”  In  these 
words.  Sen.  Javits  called  for  a  consist¬ 
ent  policy  in  our  relationsl  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser.  Javits  told  tfap  Senate  on 
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August  6  that  “all  members  of  the  UN^ 
...  are  entitled  to  protection  from  ag-> 
gression  and  all  members  of  the  UN 
owe  an  obligation  to  that  body  to  help 
discharge  its  responsibilities  .  .  .” 

Discussing  the  proposed  World  Bank 
loan  to  the  UAR,  Javits  said  that  we 
“should  insist  now  that  illegal  restric-! 
tions  on  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  be' 
lifted  .  .  .  otherwise  we  cannot  give  aid 
or  fail  to  protest  aid  proposed  by  in¬ 
ternational  agencies.” 

Sen.  Keating  joined  in  condemning 
Egypt’s  anti-Israel  blockade  practiceai 
stating  that  the  United  States  should: 
raise  this  matter  in  the  UN. 

Refiecting  a  similar  viewpoint,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  in  a  July  30  edi¬ 
torial,  accuses  C^airo  of  .  .  . 

“bad  faith  and  contempt  for  the  UN 
in  its  Suez  CUinal  actions.  There 
is  no  valid  basis  for  such  action 
.  .  .  furthermore,  the  UN  and  the 
United  States  have  a  clear  obliga¬ 
tion  to  insist  that  .  .  .  the  UAR 
honor  its  treaty  commitment  and 
its  pledge.” 

The  editorial  points  out  ... 

“the  United  States  is  in  a  far  bet-  ' 
ter  position  than  Hammarskjold  to 
exert  pressure  quietly  or  openly” 
on  Nasser. 

The  Washington  Post,  August  2,  edi-i 
torially  declares  the  UN  Security  Coun- 1 
cil  has  “explicitly  recognized  the  right' 
of  Israel  to  use  the  Canal,”  and  suggests 
that  “unless  freedom  of  transit  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  confirmed  soon,”  the' 
matter  must  be  aired  again  in  the  UN 
for  public  discussion  and  action.  The 
Post  believes  .  . . 

“such  abuses  must  be  checked  be¬ 
fore  they  erupt  into  major  inter¬ 
national  trouble.” 

DLF  Agreements 

Ethiopia  and  Lebanon  will  be  the 
cipients  of  Development  Loan  fun 
under  agreements  signed  recently  wi 
the  United  States.  Ethiopia  is  to 
ceive  $500  thousand  to  help  establish 
a  weaving  mill  near  Asmara,  Eritrea. 
Lebanon’s  share  is  $5  million  to  be 
used  for  industrial  expansion. 
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